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PUERTO RICO INDEPENDENCE RALLY- -Cent . from page 10 

them, to a letter left in a telephone booth,, 

The group identified itself as the Armed. 

Forces of Puerto Rican National Liberation and 
stated, ’■ ’These actions have bean taken in commem- 
oration of the October 30, 1950 uprising in Puerto 
Rico against Yanki colonial domination . These bomb- 
ings also accent the seriosness of' our demands for 
the release of the five Puerto Rican political 
prisoners. .. and the immediate and uncondi t xonal in- 
dependence of Puerto Rico The letter also stated 
that the group backed the rally scheduled for the 
next day. 

The letter continued, ”Tbe corporations that; 
we bombed are an integral part of yanki monopoly 
capitalism and are responsible for the murderous 
policies of the yanki government in Puerto Rico, 
Latin America and against workers, peasants and. In- 
dies throughout the world Q ” 

The banks that were bombed were: Marine Mid- 
land Bank,' the Banco da Ponce, Chemical Bank, Man- 
ufacturer 5 s Hanover and First National City Bank 0 

--.SO-- 
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SECRET "TAR BABY" DOCUMENT REVEALS COVERT U.S. 

POLICY IN FAVOR OF WHITE REGIMES IN SOUTHERN 

AFRICA: "THE WHITES ARE HERE TO STAY" 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D . C . (LNS) -- Recently disclosed 
secret documents, prepared by Henry Kissinger, have 
revealed widespread support in the highest levels 
of the U.S. government for the white racist regimes 
in Southern Africa. The documents were disclosed 
in an article appearing in the October, 1974 issue 
of Esquire magazine. 

This foreign policy "option," in direct con- 
tradiction to the U.S.'s publically proclaimed sup- 
port for the self-determination of the African pop- 
ulations in the area and against the sale of arms 
to the South African government, came to be known 
as "Tar Baby" in bureaucratic circles. 

"We would maintain public opposition to racial 
repression but relax political isolation and econ- 
omic restrictions on the white states," the docu- 
ment states. The document made clear such a stance 
would create an explosive condition in the U.S. and 
abroad if it became public knowledge, so it direc- 
ted the State Department to say one thing while do- 
ing another. 

The documents grew out of a 1969 memorandum 
from President Nixon to Kissinger-- then Nixon's 
national security council advisor--to draw up a 
"comprehensive review of U.S. policy towards sou- 
thern Africa (south of the Congo and Tanzania)." 

On August 15, 1969, Kissinger presented five 
possible African policy "postures" to the National 
Security Council (NSC), an elite group of foreign 
policy and security planners which advises the 
president. The postures ranged from complete ac- 
ceptance and overt support for white-ruled African 
states, to support of black insurgent struggles. 
Late in 1969, the NSC formally approved the "Tar 
Baby" option which favored "communication " with 
white supremacist states, linked with covert sup- 
port. 

Perhaps the most significant recommendation 
made by Tar Baby's "General Posture" statement was 
the gradual relaxation of the U.S.'s military sanc- 
tions against the Republic of South Africa. The 
first step, according to Tar Baby, was to "relax 
the arms embargo against South Africa with liberal 
treatment of equipment which could serve either 
civilian or military purposes or which could serve 
the common defense." 

Tar Baby also made the recommendation to 
"authorize routine naval visits and use of air- 
fields (and) conduct selected exchange programs 
with South Africa in all categories, including mil- 
itary." 


our attitude toward the Smith regime. (We should) 
retain consulate; gradually relax sanctions (e.g., 
hardship exceptions for chrome) and consider event- 
ual recognition." 

On Angola and Mozambique: "Relax the unilateral 

embargo on Portuguese territories to permit the ex- 
port of dual purpose equipment (for military and avi- 
ation use) ...such as jet transport and communica- 
tions . " 

On Namibia: "Without changing the U.S. legal 

position that South African occupancy of South West 
Africa is illegal, we would downplay the issue and 
encourage accomodation between South Africa and the 

U.N.." 

On neighboring black African states: "Limit 

aid to black states to regional and multi-donor (e.g., 
coupled with World Bank loans) programs, and public- 
ly discourage insurgent movements." Military aid 
to black states would be limited to "reasonable re- 
quests for purchase of non-sophisticated arms." 

The only reference in the entire 111-page docu- 
ment to the validity of black opposition to white 
minority rule in Southern Africa is purely pragmatic. 
The memorandum points out, "Most non-white nations 
in the world in varying degrees would tend to judge 
conspicuous U.S. cooperation with white regimes as 
condoning their racial policies. Therefore, because 
other countries have made it so, our foreign policy 
must take into account the domestic policies of white 
regimes." 

On the difficulty of the U.S. maintaining even 
covert support to racially repressive countries in 
the face of international opinion- -especially resent- 
ment from Third World countries — the memorandum cooly 
calculated, "our interests are clearly worth retain- 
ing at their present political costs. These inter- 
ests include access to air and naval facilities for 
which alternatives are expensive or less satisfactory, 
a major tracking station, and significant investments 
and balance of trade advantages." 

At the same time the document cynically observed 
that the rest of Africa would go along with the U.S.'s 
political concerns and interests because (a) the great 
majority of non-white states in Africa and eisewnere 
will put their immediate self interests in the white 
states, and (b) even the most directly involved black 
states (Zambia and Tanzania) will temper their reac- 
tions because our conditional good will and support 
for their cause will be important and they know it." 

The National Security Council also discussed 
an "Option 3" which included "making discreet pontacts 
with African insurgent movements .. .withdrawing econ- 
omic and paramilitary support from Rhodesia. .. restrain- 
ing possible sales of dual purpose equipment, such 
as jet transport and communications ... and playing 
a leading role in the arms boycott against South 
Africa. " 


Other recommendations made either by Tar 
Baby's "General Posture" or its "Operational Exam- 
ples" include: 

On Rhodesia: "Without openly taking the posi- 

tion undermining the United Kingdom and the United 
Nations on Rhodesia, we would be more flexible in 


Option 3 was rejected by Nixon himself and by 
the unanimous decision of the National Security Coun- 
cil because "our condemnation of whites hurts us with 
them. ..the policy does nothing to deal with the prob- 
lems of violence in areas of increasing communist 
influence; (and) restrictions in associated white 
regimes is vulnerable to exploitation by communist 
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influence and African extremists." 


In a more recent statement issued in August 
1974 for public consumption, the State Department 
ruled out a strong stance againat white minority 
governments because such policy "is likely to make 
white community look inward, reconfirming its pre- 
sent beliefs and hinder, rather than further, de- 
sirable change. It would also isolate the 'black' 
populations, (a policy) which neither we nor they 
desire." 

The Tar Baby memorandum was more explicit. 
"There is no hope," the memo condidently declared, 
"for blacks to gain the political rights they seek 
through violence, which can only lead to chaos and 
increased opportunities for the communists. The 
whites are here to stay and the only way that con- 
structive change can come about is through them." 

Recent events in Mozambique, however, have 
shown that not only are there black insurgent 
groups capable of winning a struggle on their own, 
but they are also capable of shaking an entire cor- 
lonial empire-- Portugal ' s-- to its roots. 

The real reason of course, that the National 
Security advisors decided to support the white ra- 
cist governments has more to do with the $2.4 bil- 
lion in U.S. investments in the region,, and the den 
sire for military security and allies, as well as 
a basic affinity between the policy makers and 
fellow whites. Whereas there isn't a single pas- 
sage in the entire 111-page National Security 
Study Memorandum that says supporting racism is 
wrong (only that it might backfire politically), 
"chaos", "black insurgent violence" and "communA 
ism" are treated as inherent evils. 

Since the implementations of Tar Baby, U.S. 
investments in South Africa have nearly doubled. 
The U.S. has broken United Nation sanctions on 
Rhodesia and is largely responsible for propping 
up the Rhodesian economy. 

A regular stream of top level advisors shut- 
tle back and forth between South Africa and the 
United States at a rate higher than "any time in 
the last thirty years," as a South African news- 
paper put it. Military advisors have visited the 
United States and have talked with such diverse 
people as Gerald Ford, Edward Kennedy and Thomas 
Bradley--the black mayor of Los Angeles--in an 
effort to get the United States to agree to estab- 
lish a naval base at the South African port of Si- 
monstown. 

The recent spectacular successes of African 
liberation struggles has forced the United States 
to an even closer alliance with South Africa. As 
Ted Szulc wrote in the Esquire article which made 
public the Tar Baby memorandum, "If the ports in 
Angola and Mozambique are closed to us (the U.S.) 
in the future, the Navy will have no land- support 
points between the North Atlantic in the West and 
the Philippines in the East--a strategic night- 
mare." 

Szulc went on to describe the Portuguese pos- 
sessions as the "soft under belly" in the U.S. 
military design, and said that the changing situ- 
ation may force the United States to an open 
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TAR BABY IS BORN 

The National Security Council (NSC) meeting in 
which the "Tar Baby" option was adopted in December 
1969 has been described by Victor Marchetti and 
John Marks in their book, "The CIA and the Cult of 
the Intelligence." The description was heavily de- 
leted because of a court-ordered censoring of the 
book supposedly for national security reasons. 

The authors say, "The President opened the 
session by stating that the NSC had before it some 
very complex problems- -complex not only in the us- 
ual foreign policy sense but also in a moral con- 
text which, the President noted, concerned a large 
portion of the American population. 

"The NSC meeting had officially begun, and as 
was customary, (Richard) Helms (CIA director) set 
the scene by giving a detailed briefing on the pol- 
itical and economic background of the countries un- 
der discussion. Using charts and maps carried in 
by an aide, he described recent developments in 
southern Africa. 

"Next Henry Kissinger talked about the kind of 
general posture the United States could maintain 
towards the (DELETED) and outlined the specific po- 
licy options open to the President. In the case of 
(DELETED FOR THE ENTIRE NEXT PAGE)." 

In a footnote to this deletion, the longest in 
the entire book, the authors say, "Some of the 
statements were quite revealing. Early in the 
meeting Secretary of State William Rogers jokingly 
pointed out, to general laughter in the room, that 
it might hot be appropriate for the group to dis- 
cuss the subject at hand, since some of those pre- 
sent had represented southern African clients in 
earlier law practices. 

"Vice-President Spiro Agnew gave an impassioned 
speech on how the South Africans, now that they had 
recently declared their :’ind ej ;• end an cew e r e not about 
to be pushed around, and he went on to compare 
South Africa to the United States in its infant 
days. Finally, the President leaned over to Agnew 
and said gently, 'You mean Rhodesia, don't you 
Ted?'" 


alliance with South Africa. 

The secret document also includes several inter- 
esting facts either not widely known or never pub- 
licly admitted. The memorandum says, "we (the U.S.) 
finance a UK (British) atmospheric testing station 
for nuclear material in Swaziland which monitors at- 
mospheric explosions world-wide. We have an emer- 
gency agreement with South Africa initiated under 
the Atoms for Peace Program." 

The document acknowledges that Portuguese troops 
in carrying out the colonial war policy of the pre- 
vious fascist regime, had repeatedly stated aerial 
bombings and sent land troops into Zambia to retali- 
ate against guerrilla raids said to have been staged 
in Zambia. 

And the document includes a detailed description 
of over twenty different insurgent groups. The 
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information included names of leaders, numbers of 
followers, staging points and political leanings. 

Knowledgeable observers report that the State 
Department is very worried about the revelation of 
the Tar Baby documents. While domestically the 
documents may simply cause the administration some 
embarrassment, they have the potential of complete- 
ly sabotaging U.S. foreign policy maneuvers abroad. 

One State Department observer in Washington 
said, "I'd say they're very perturbed that it's 
stirred the publicity it has. .. they're working 
frantically trying to clean up and polish up on 
their answers." 

Another affairs observer said simply, "They're 
caught with their pants down, they're in a state of 
panic on this one. It's a keg of dynamite." 
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GUIDE TO OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A comprehensive "Guide to 
Worker-Oriented Sources in Occupational Health > 
and Safety" has recently been published by Daniel 
Berman of the Occupational Health Project -- a task 
force of the Medical Committee for Human Rights. 

The Project helps organize grassroots groups around 
issues of occupational health and safety, bringing 
together working people, unionists, and technical, 
medical and legal specialists. 

The 29-page guide lists projects by state and 
city that provide services and information for 
working people on occupational health and safety. 

It briefly describes a wide range of groups, includ- 
ing the School for Workers in Madison, Wisconsin; 
the National Labor Committee of the San Jose Nation- 
al Lawyers Guild, whose newsletter deals with radi- 
cal aspects of labor law; the Peoples' Appalachian 
Research Collective in West Virginia; and Health/ 
Pac, a group in New York and San Francisco which 
researches health care in the United States. 

The project desozoptions are followed by a list 
of books, pamphlets and some films and slideshows 
on workplace health and safety. Sections include 
Collective Bargaining, Specific Hazards (of sub- 
stances used on the job), OSHA (Occupational Health 
and Safety Act) and State Laws: How to Use Them; 
and Workers' Compensation, listing materials on mal- 
practice suits against company doctors. 

Daniel Berman says of the resources listed in 
the Guide, "I hope the new material will help sup- 
port attacks on what... has been called the 'medical- 
industrial complex' in occupational health." 

k ■ k -k 

The Guide to Worker-Oriented Sources in Occu- 
pational Health and Safety is available from OHP- 
MCHR, c/o Dan Berman, 558 Capp St., San Francisco, 
Ca, 94110 for 60$ . Include 20$ extra for postage 
on orders less than $5.00 and 10% extra for larger 
orders . 
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LESBIAN COUPLE WINS CUSTODY OF CHILDREN 
AND RIGHT TO LIVE TOGETHER 

SEATTLE, Wash. (LNS) --Sandra Shuster and Mad- 
eleine Isaacson, a lesbian couple, were recently 
awarded custody of their six children and were 
granted the right to live together as a family. 

Despite the attempts of their two ex-husbands' 
lawyer to persuade the judge that "homosexualism" 
is a disease whose sufferers should not be allowed 
to contaminate children, Superior Court Judge Nor- 
man Ackley ruled that "the children are healthy, 
happy, normal, and loving" and that it is in their 
best interest to remain in the custody of their 
mothers with visitation by their fathers. 

Sandra and Madeleine were both separated from 
their respective marriages of eight years when they 
met four and a half years ago. Sandra has a daught- 
er, now feleven, a son , nine, and five-year-old 
twins, a boy and a girl. Madeleine has two sons, 
nine and seven. 

When the husbands learned! that Sandra and Mad- 
eleine were living together in a lesbian relation- 
ship, they both §ued for divorce and custody of 
the children. 

In December 1972, after a divorce proceeding 
which included considerable attention to the wo- 
men's relationship, the mothers were awarded custody. 
However, they were ordered to leave the home they 
shared and to live "seperate and apart." They were 
unhappy living apart, and soon moved into two ap- 
artments "across the hall from each other. 

In April 1974, their husbands, both having re- 
married, again filed suit. They charged that the 
Women had ^violated the spirit" of the court order 
by living "across the hall from each other. In ad- 
dition, the ex-husbands also charged that the women 
had "flaunted" their relationship in the press and 
other media. 

The two women and' their lawyers point out in 
their brief that the "Plaintiffs have only super- 
ficially masked their current attack on the Defen- 
dants' sexuality." Sandra and Madeleine countersued, 
asking for the right to live together along with 
their children. 

The judge ruled in favor of the women, after 
sociologists, social workers, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists testified in favor of the children re- 
maining with their mothers. 

Despite the judge's ruling, this shouldn't be 
considered a landmark case, point out Karen Burr 
and Geraldine Cole, two women who have started a 
Lesbian Mothers National Defense Fund. 

The Defense Fund is int added to serve as a re- 
source and support center for lesbian mothers all 
over the country fighting for custody of their child- 
ren. Because of the hostility and lack of support 
lesbian mothers face, the group is currently compi- 
ling information on what lesbians should do to pre- 
pare for custody cases. 

The address of the organization, which issues 
a newsletter called "Mom's Apple Pie" is 1118 11th, 
Seattle, Washington. thanks tQ Pandora 


PLEASE. PAY - YQUR -.BILL S__ NOW... -_ . WE REALLY NEED $$ NOW. 
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WORLD BANK MEETS IN PARIS TO DISCUSS AID TO THIEU; 
COUNTER-CONFERENCE ORGANIZED TO OPPOSE MEASURE 


by Schofield Coryell 

PARIS (LNS)--The World Bank, a powerful finan- 
cial institution primarily under U.S. control, met 
in Paris on October 17 to try to organize economic 
aid from most of the capitalist world in an attempt 
to save the crumbling economy of the Thieu regime 
in South Vietnam. 

The meeting, which in its stated purpose to 
give unilateral support to the Thieu government was 
in violation of the Paris Peace Accords, was inten- 
ded to be secret but plans leaked out and an effec-' 
tive counter-conference was organized. 

The Foreign Ministry of the Provisional Revol- 
utionary Government (PRG) of South Vietnam issued 
a sharp statement a week before the World Bank Con- 
ference, describing the nature of the whole operation. 

"Along with the use of American wealth and 
money to push the junta of Thieu to drag on the war 
and sabotage the peace, the United States govern- 
ment also attempts to make use of the World Bank 
and other inter®; ational organizations to pressure 
the 'Allied Countries' to share with the United 
States the burden of putting into effect the"Nixon 
Doctrine. " 

The PRG also noted that the World Bank views 
the Thieu regime as the only government of South 
Vietnam. even though the Paris Agreement also recog- 
nizes the PRG. As a result, according to the PRG 
statement, "any agreement on loans signed with any 
country is invalid and not binding on the South 
Vietnamese people and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam. " 

The World Bank conference was opened by the 
organization* &vice-president, George Bell, who at- 
tacked the "irresponsibility of the press" for their 
role in making known the planned secret conference. 
The American delegate to theconference then deliver- 
ed a speech advocating maximum and fully coordinated 
aid to the Saigon government. He indicated that even 
if Thieu is eventually "dropped" by Washington one 
of these days, the basic U.S. strategy of aid to any 
pro-U.S. government in South Vietnam would remain 
unchanged. 

The U.S. position was supported strongly by the 
Japanese, Canadians and West Germans. Others, like 
the French and British, remained more cautious, while 
only the Swedish were openly hostile to the proposal 
for World Bank aid to Thieu. 

The meeting finally decided — without any vote-- 
to propose to World Bank president Robert McNamara 
(Secretary of Defense under John Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson as well as former president of Ford Mbtors) 
a plan calling for financial aid to Saigon. It also 
decided to hold a future meeting of the same type 
"at an appropriate time," apparantly hoping for bet- 
ter success at keeping the meeting secret. 

Last Spring, a secret World Bank report made 
public by Tokyo-based New Asia News revealed that 
the organization had concluded that only massive 
aid to the Thieu regime could keep the repressive 
governemnt in power. 


The secret papers described the matter of aid 
to Thieu as a "terribly delicate matter that could 
easily be upset by undue publicity, '.' and ’admitted 
that a minimum of $11 billion in non-military aid 
alone, through 1990 would be needed to keep the fast- 
decaying South Vietnamese economy afloat. 

Even Saigon's doctored figures admit the in- 
flation rate during 1973 was more thah 60% and 
that the piaster (South Vietnamese currency) was 
devalued nine times in that year. The economy, c 
clearly weakened by Thieu 's military spending which 
will eat up about three quarters of the 1974 budget, 
needs the aid to avoid total collapse. 

As the secret World Bank report admitted: "The 
essential object of external assistance has been 
to provide the budgetary support necessary to a- 
chrdve the desired military capability in Viet Nam..." 

While the World Bank was holding its latest 
Paris meeting, and trying to avoid "undue public- 
ity, " a group of leftist activists were holding 
a counter meeting in a Paris hall to also examine 
the question of aid to Thieu. Gabriel Kolko, an 
American radical historian, told the conference 
that the question of aid from the World Bank is 
crucial since American taxpayers and Congress have 
become less willing to fund the Thieu government . 

He explained that the Saigon economy is near- 
ly asphyxiated by the effects of the war--for ex- 
ample, the cost of 200,000 political prisoners , 

500,000 people kept behind barbed wire in refugee 
camps, a rural society completely disrupted and 
a soaring rate of inflation. Kolko stressed that 
without foreign capital the Thieu regime would 
collapse. 

The extremely important role of Japanese capi- 
tal in South Vietnam was documented by Saburo 
Kugai, Director of the Institute for American 
studies in Tokyo. He noted that Japanese invest- 
ments in South Vietnam are second only to the 
U.S., pointing out that Japan poured $4 million 
into the Saigon government between 1960 and 1969, 
but that aid has shot up to $32 million' 
since 1970. 

Also speaking at the counter-conference was 
Nguyen Huu Chau, once Finance Minister under 
Diem and now professor of economics at the Sor- 
bonne. He stated that "things being what they are, 
any financial aid of whatever kind, of whatever 
size, is a contribution to the war policy of 
Thieu. " 

He added that "any aid from the World Bank 
or from any country would be destructive- -dest- 
ructive of lives, certainly. But destructive also 
of certain basic vales, such as a people 's right 
to self determination." 

-30- 

"A woman enchained cannot choose but give 
a measure of that bondage to her sons and daught- 
ers. No woman can call herself free who does not 
own and control her own body. 11 

--Margaret Sanger, 1920. 
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H1SS1SS 'PPi’ANS PET 3 T 3 ON WHITE HOUSE FOR 
UNCONDITIONAL AMNESTY: 

1 ‘THERE MOST BE NO PUNITIVE MEASURES 11 

JACKSON g, Mississippi (LNS) "-More than 1,100 

Messy ss ;j pp I aims have • pet: 1 1 Soned the Wh I te House so 
tar ^ ca I h mg tor universal * unconditional amnesty for 
e v e r y o n e who r e s I s t ed t he V letnamrWar and the draft „ 

"There must be NO alternative service, NO puni- 
tive. measures, NO case-by-case judgments," said the 
pet y t: u on . "This wou I d mere 1 y con 1 1 nue the racial and 
c lass d j scr o m : na 1 1 on that has cha racter I zed govern- 
ment policy toward war 1 resistors since the beginning. 11 

The first of the signed petitions, sent to 
Wash ii mg ton October 1 1 9 were filed just one month 
after Mississippi Congressman "Sonny" Montgomery 
sa '! d on te ! ev I s I on t: ha t no one he ta 1 ked ; to In his 
d j s t r 3 c t wa s f o r amt n e s 't y 0 Peopl e throughout the 
st;ate signed the petitions and they 8 re still coming 
it n o Mo s t of the p e t: 1 1 1 o n e r s were working peo pie and 
students, and most were black. 

Ken Lawrence, a reporter for the Southern 
Patriot who Is working with the petition drive, said 
that the struggle for total amnesty Is just begin- 
trng, and added that It took five different forms of 
the pardon alter the Civil War before' total amnesty 
! was granted to everyone «, 

So .far Ford“s "pardon 81 has met with next to no 
response from reslsterso As of the end of October, 
only 1,481 of the 12,500 deserters which the Army 
rays are eligible for the program have applied for 
amnesty, and of these 500 were already In military 
custody c Of the 6,800 draft resisters said to be at 
large and eligible, only 66 have surrenderedo And 
of the estimated 2.1 3 >000 men already convicted of 
desertion or draft resistance, the Clemency Review 
Board reports that only 5&0 have applied so far. 

Organizers of the unconditional amnesty fight 
‘in Mississippi first came together In a press con- 
ference on September 10, less than a week before 
Gerald Ford 0 s controversial "amnesty 11 announcement. 
Participants In the news conference Included Mary 
Ramber g , Execut 1 ve D I rector of the ACLU In Mississip- 
pi, Bill (lie Bush, former Lieutenant Commander In the 
LLSo Navy who has actively opposed U.S . Involvement 
in Vietnam; Rick Abraham, former Director of the 
Mississippi Drafi; information Service; and Dr* 

Richard Harger , former U.$ 0 Air Force Intel! Igence 
officer. 

A 1 so participating was Charles Jenkins, a black 

M , ss I ss 1 pp Ian who was refused Conscientious Objector 
status by his draft: board , which was chaired by a 
member of the Ku KJux Klanu Jenkins spent four years 
fighting an Illegal induction notice. He was arrest- 
ed in 1970 for refusing to report for Induction, 
but the charges were later dropped. Then he was re- 
fused CO status a second time. Upon this second re- 
fusal of induction he was arrested again In 1972. 
Finally, In June of 1 973 s> was acqu I tted- because 
h!s draft board had acted 11 legally. 

The Selective Service has a long history of 
discrimination! against minorities and the poor, and 
Mississippi is no exception. Although some kl% of the 
state 0 s population is non-white, there were only 5 
out of 306 draft board members In Mississippi who 
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were ^non-white in 1969o Before 1969, when thousands 
of Mfssf sslpplans were being processed, classified 
and drafted for duty In Vietnam, there were no non- 
whites on draft boards In the entire state. 

Changes that have been made In the state °s Se- 
lective Service system resulted only because of 
legal actions against It. When It was once pointed 
out to the State Headquarters of Sel ect I ve. Serv Ice, 
for Instance, that the chairman of the Washington 
County draft board was a member of the Ku K/llux KJan, 
they replied that there was nothing Illegal about 
that. They likened the situation to a Catholic being 
able to make an unbiased classif fcatlonix of a Jewish - 
registrant. 

Today, If the present number of non-whites on 
draft boards were doubled, there would still be no 
proportionate representation of minorities. 

"And those who have been fortunate to get CO 
classifications," says Charles Jenkins, "have not been 
permitted to do socially useful community work as 
their alternative service. Now there Is talk of men 
from Selective Service or others like them determin- 
ing the alternative service of war resisters. This 
must not be allowed to happen." 

1 'These young men who received Conscientious 
Objector Classifications for being opposed to parti- 
cipation In war were required to perform 2 years al- 
ternative service, 11 says Rick Abraham, who counseled 
draft resisters for several years. "Congress has 
said this work must contribute to the national health 
and welfare. Th.Is should Include poverty, welfare 
and even civil, rights type work. The Mississippi 
Selective Service systematically excluded young men 
from doing this kind of work. The kinds of agencies 
and organizations young men were allowed to work with 
had to be approved by the State Director of Selective 
Service. 

"In 1972 the State Dl rector refused to approve 
a federally funded Manpower ’ Training Program for ap- 
propriate alternative service. He stated, °i know of 
the; Director of the program and his politics. 8 That 
agency was Systematic Training and Redevelopment; and 
Its director was an active black community leader. 

"In 1968," continued Abraham, n a young min work- 
ing with the Delta Ministry, a project of the National 
Council of Churches, sought to have his work approved 
for alternative service,, Delta Ministry is an advocate 
for the poor and disadvantaged here in Mississippi, 

The State Director of Selective Service did not think 
this project or this young man's participation to be 
in the national interest, 

"Eventually the man was prosecuted and convicted 
for continuing his work with Delta Ministry and refus- 
ing to work elsewhere. He was finally allowed to work 
with Delta Ministry by a federal judge— but only on 
terms of probation as a convicted felon , „ , „ 

"Any case-by-case review of war resisters and 
their eventual assignment to alternative service 
would be done in the same restrictive and discrimin- 
atory fashion that has characterized government pol Icy 
in the past," concludes Abraham, 

The Mississippi unconditional amnesty group con- 
tinues to organize statewide support and emphasizes. 
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as do all other unconditional amnesty groups, that 
war resisters should not turn themsel vess i n , but 
should contact their nearest ACLU chapter for guidance. 
The ACLU has announced that it will represent, free 
of charge, all resisters who ask for help. 

— 30— 

[Thanks to SCEF for this information.] 
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BLACK WOMAN TO STAND TRIAL FOR KILLING 
WHITE GUARD WHO TRIED TO RAPE HER 

RALEIGH, N.C. (LNS) --Support grows in North 
Carolina for Joanne Little, a 20-year old black woman 
scheduled to stand trial in late November for killing 
a white prison guard who was trying to rape her. 

On August 27, Clarence Alligood, a guard at the 
Beaufort County Jail in Washington, North Carolina, 
was found dead In a cell. Alligood had been killed 
with an Ice pick normally kept in his desk drawer. 

His body was naked from the waist down except for 
his socks, and his shoes were lying in the corridor 
outside the cel 1 . 

Joanne Little, the occupant of the cell, had 
fled. Eight; days later she turned herself in to 
state authorities in Raleigh and told her story. 

Little had been kept in the Beaufort County 
Jail for three months pending an appeal of a con- 
viction for breaking and entering. She was the only 
woman In the jail where all the guards are white 
males. She stated that Alligood's death was a matter 
of self-defense; he had made sexual advances toward 
her once before and on the night of the 27th he had 
tried to rape' her. 

Little said that Alligood entered her cell s', 
about 3 a.m., having taken his shoes off outside 
the cell, and threatened her with an ice pick. As 
Alligood was undressing, she got hold of the ice 

pick, strufck' him with It several 1 1 mes and then fled 
from the jail. Sperm found on Alligood's clothes 
supports this account. 

Since she turned herself in, Joanne Little's 


the central, or Piedmont, sectionnof the state. 

Their first motion to have the case moved has 
been denied because North Carolina law would only 
permit a transfer to an adjoining county in eastern 
North Carolina. But the lawyers are planning to 
appeal this denial and to test the constitutionality 
of the state law. 

Lawyers must also deal with Little's conviction 
on charges of breaking and entering. Although she 
had wanted to appeal this charge, her previous law- 
yer had neglected to file all the papers for an 
appeal before the time allowed for appeals had ex- 
pi red. 

A court recently ruled that she had lost her 
automatic right to an appeal because of this, and 
that she must begin to serve a 7-10 year sentence. 
Howe«er, at the end of October her present lawyers 
did succeed In getting an evidentiary hearing into 
why her appeal was not filed. 

Joanne Little's supporters plan a demonstration 
for her in front of the Women's Prison on November 
16 and will also protest conditions inside. Under 
special attack is the prison laundry where all of the 
several hundred women prisoners, r.mo&tly black, must 
work. Women work in 120 degree heat and must carry 
very heavy laundry bags weighing up to 175 pounds. 


The mail that Joanne Little has received from 
friendly people has been a major factor in keeping 
her going. Anyone who wishes to write to her can at 
1 03-4 Bragg St., Raleigh, N.C. 27610. 


Also, defense lawyers, who are working for free, 
estimate that an adequate legal defense will cost at 
least $20,000. You can help by contributing to the 
Joanne Little Defense Fund, P0 Box 1003, Durham, N.C. 


27702. 
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[Thanks fto Bob McMahon and the Defense Committee for 
this st<5ry.] 



case has begun to attract considerable attention, 
particularly among women and in the black community, 
ft raises important questions about racism in the 
courts and in the jails, about the treatment- of 
women In prison and about the right of women to de- 
fend themselves against rape. Over 150 people turn- 
ed out at a hearing on October 1 In Raleightto set 
ball In. the murder charge against her. 

The state's treatment of Little has been harsh 
so far. With other prisoners awaiting trial, she 
was being held, until recently, in th6 solitary con- 
finement section of the Women's Prison in Raleigh. 

Dor ing the bond hearing she was kept tightly shackled 
in the courtroom so that she could not even rise 
to greet her supporters when they came in. Bond was 
set at $100,000. 

Despite the support she is receiving, Joanne 
Little's lawyers feel they face a difficult trial 
ahead. The first problem is ensuring a fair trial. 

The racial attitudes In eastern North Carolina, 
where Beaufort County is located, would probably 
make a fair trial there Impossible, so defense law- 
yers are trying to have the trial transferred to 


PRICES GOBBLIN' WAGES 

NEW YORK (LNS)--How much have your wages gone 
up in the last year? Chances are the rise hasn't 
been anything close to the 19»4% rise in the whole- 
sale price index, which indicates long term affects 
of the economic situation on consumer prices. 

From September 1973 to September 1974, according 
to the Department of Labor, the wholesale price of 
sugar rose 117.6%; refined vegetable oils 61.1%; 
refined petroleum products 85.2%; industrial chemi- 
cals- 67%; prepared paint 27.7%; plastics 87.5%; 
pulp and paper products 32% and iron and steel 45.1% 

And the Wall Street Journal reports Halloween 
candy has appeared on the grocery shelves at prices 
30 to 60 percent higher than lest year. This year 
the economy Is all trick and no treat. 

— 30— 
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If something's happening in your area that you 
think others should know about, write to us QUICK! 

[LNS, 160 Claremont Avenue, New York, N.Y.] 




(See graphics section for photos to go with the fol- 
lowing) 

NEW YORK PUBLISHING WORKERS ’ ORGANIZING GATHERS 
STRENGTH; 

MACMILLAN WORKERS STRIKE AFTER COMPANY FIRES 300 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK, N.Y. (LNS)--A strike triggered by the 
mass firing of about 300 Macmillan workers has (been 
gathering support from publishing workers throughout 
the city since it began on October 17® The number 
of people fired the week of October 14 totals about 
one quarter of the 1,100 workers employed at Macmil- 
lan’s Third Avenue building® 

The reason given by the company for the sudden 
firings was n poor business conditions®’ 1 But Macmil- 
lan workers know it was no coincidence that the 
firings began on the first business day after Local 
153 of the Office and Professional Employees ^Inter- 
national Union (OPEIU) had filed for a union election® 

”We were ■ f ired--what they say is budget cutbacks. 
The truth is, Friday we filed for election and Mon- 
day they started laying us all off,” said Deborah 
Costello from the picket line on the first day of 

the strike® 

The elections were to have been the culmination 
of a union drive that began about seven months ago. 

The organizing was conducted openly by workers in 
nearly all departments® It involved, mailroom workers 
who start at a salary of $94 per week, secretaries 
who start at $125, and higher-paid workers in 
departments considered "elite” such as the editorial 
and advertising divisions® 

The company liquidated whole departments where 
union support was nearly unanimous, such as the 
corporate library and the second floor advertising 
department® Several people at the managerial level 
have resigned in protest. 

Macmillan, one of the top five publishing 
companies in the country, is a large multinational 
corporation with about 15,000 workers worldwide and 
subsidiaries in England, France, Switzerland, 

Canada and Australia® Its long list of subsidiaries 
includes Brentano’s bookstores, G. Schirmer Inc. 
music publishers, the international Berlitz languages 
schools and Katherine Gibbs secretarial school. 

"That Macmillan is in trouble financially is 
a hoax,” said one fired worker, a senior trade 
book designer® "Because Hagel (the president) 
makes $200,000 a year on his own salary, and Robert 
Barton makes $95,000...®! find that the firing on 
my floor in the trade division, in a company whose 
profits in the last quarter have gone up--it ’ s a 
blitzkrieg against* the union organizing campaign.” 

The firings were executed swiftly and without 
regard to seniority® The case of ”a woman who has 
been in the company for 20 years and who was 6 months 
shy of her pension” who was given ’’one hour to 
clean up her desk” was not unique. 

With a high proportion of low paid women and 
minority workers, the publishing industry, employing 
more than 14,000 workers in the New York area, has 
been successful in preventing union organizing - 
until now® Just a few years ago, over 100 workers 
were fired from Grove Press when they tried to 
affiliate with a union® And a little over a year 
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ago, 17 workers were fired from Dover Publications, 
a small company employing about 150 people, in an 
effort to break a union drive there. 

These workers were never reinstated — the companies’ 
claims of cutbacks due to economic difficulties 
or the paper shortage convinced the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) that no unfair labor 
practices had been committed by the companies, 
in spite of clear cut evidence to the contrary. 

However, a strike last June by Harper & Row 
workers succeeded in keeping the company from going 
back on certain previous contract agreements® 

Harper & Row workers have formed an independent 
company-wide organization but have not yet affiliated 
with an outside union. 

Publishing workers are familiar with the 
industry’s record of low salaries, lack of job 
security, discrimination against minority and 
women workers, and lack of benefits. Firing a 
worker just before she or he becomes eligible for 
a pension has also been common practice. 

A number of people fired at Macmillan were 
active in the Macmillan Women’s Group (MWG) , a 
recently formed organization of about 300 women 
who have instigated several sex and race discrimin- 
ation suits against the company. As a result, 

Macmillan is now one of several major publishing 
companies currently under investigation for 
discriminatory practices by the New York State 
Attorney General’s office. 

According to MWG, women comprise 97 per cent of 
the three lowest levels of editoiral positions, and 
the company hires black, hispanic and oriental 
people almost exclusively for the low-skilled, 
low paying positions which have no prospects for 
advancement. 

A consolidated move toward organizing the 
publishing industry started last summer, when workers 
from several companies formed a committee to evaluate 
what the different unions had to offer in benefits 
and the extent of rank-and-file participation in 
policy-making. 

And in a related development, a new group 
called Women in Publishing met in Boston on October 
24 to investigate discrimination in the industry 
there, and to look into employee associations and u 
unions for office workers in the Boston area® 

Attending the meeting were about 85 people from 12 
different Boston-based companies, including Houghton- 
Mifflin, Little Brown, Allan & Bacon, D.C. Heath, 

Ginn, and M.I.T. Press. 

Many workers from other New York companies 
have joined the Macmillan picket lines. ”We 
definitely have a majority of the workers,” said 
one Macmillan striker. ”And on this picket line 
now it’s important to note that we have had people 
from Putnam, Harper & Row- -they are giving us 100 
per cent cooperation. We have people from Grosset & 
Dunlop, Basic Books, Random House, we will have 
Alfred Knopf--all of these houses realize that the 
entire publishing industry is at stake.” 

Local 153 is also presently filing for elections 
at Globe and Putnam, two smaller companies. 
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Putnam 1 s president has already liquidated one entire 
department and fired one of the workers most active 
in the organizing campaign. 

Macmillan strikers have also been leaf le ting 
Brentano’s bookstores and Macmillan 1 s warehouse 
in Riverside , New Jersey® They have appealed to 
the Teamsters to honor their strike, and hope that 
the public will support them by boycotting Brentano’s 
and other Macmillan subsidiaries. 

Support has also come from the United Farmworkers 
Union, and a number of authors and freelancers — • 
hiring freelancers as scabs is one way publishing 
has made organizing difficult. 

While claiming that the firings had nothing to 
do with the union drive, Macmillan has not held 
back from trying to sabotage union meetings. A 
lunch-hour meeting scheduled in a neighboring hotel 
was mysteriously canceled over the telephone by a 
woman who said she worked at 1 Macmillan and who 
identified herself as Miss, Smiths The hotel then 
canceled the reservation and about 200 people had 
to meet in the lobby of the hotel until a much 
smaller and inadequate meeting room became available. 

Macmillan has also filed for an injunction 
that would limit the number of pickets to four per 
entrance , spaced ten feet apart. On the other 
side, the OPEIU has filed charges of unfair labor 
practices against Macmillan with the NLRB, as well 
as a petition to hold an election. 

n I think we’ll be successful , " said Donna 
Mobley, the OPEIU 1 s Macmillan organizer. She 
had worked six and a half years in publishing before 
becoming an organizer, and resigned just last April 
from Macmillan where she was assistant managing 
editoryof the trade division. 

n 0nce we win it will be a great boost to other 
publishing workers. 11 

-30- 

(The Macmillan workers are collecting a strike 
fund o Please contribute whatever you can to the 
Macmillan Strike Fund, c/o Local 153, OPEIU, 265 
Wo 14th St., New York, N.Y. 10011. 

GAYS SIT IN AT BRITISH MEDICAL CONFERENCE 

LONDON , England (PNS/LNS ) --Fifty people from 
lesbian and gay groups staged a sit-in at the British 
Medical Association Congress on Psycho-Sexual Pro- 
blems early this fall. They demanded that the 
scheduled sessions be suspended and discussion be- 
tween the gay people and conference delegates be held 
instead. 

The representatives from the gay groups were 
eventually allowed the use of a lecture foom, where 
along with a large number of delegates they held a 
discussion about therapy and its role in oppression 
of gays and its consciousness-raising potential. 

The activists also urged gay people in medicine 
and social work to come out, and stressed the 
importance of referring gay people to gay organiza- 
tions o 

-30- 

( Thanks to People 8 s News Service in London) 
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WORST OIL SPILL EVER OCCURS OFF CHILEAN COAST 

PUENYA ARENAS, Chile (LNS)— An oil spill at 
least 14 times the size of the 1969 Santa Barbara 
oil spill, took place recently when an oil tanker 
owned and operated by the Shell Oil Company ran 
aground near the Straights of Megellan at the 
Southern-most tip of South America. 

The 200, 000- ton n super tanker , n which was 
bound for a Chilean port, was said to have lost 
nearly 60,000 tons of oil, or over 30 per cent of 
its entire load, according to the U.S. Coast Guard. 

The incident, which got little coverage in 
either the Chilean or U.S. press, is by far the 
most disastrous spill in the history of oil 
transport. A Shell Oil spokesperson said ff very 
little of the oil was recovered (during the clean- 
up operation). Due to the inclement weather the 
Chilean government decided to use oil dispersion. 11 

The spokesperson explained a clean-up operation 
in the rough seas of the southern Chilean coast 
would be very expensive, and that the oil company 
is held responsible for the expense involved in 
such an operation. Shell stressed, however, that 
it was the decision of the Chilean government to 
"disperse" the oil rather than demand that it be 
cleaned up. And the company added that it is 
planning to release a film on how the grounded 
tanker was finally brought to "safe anchorage," 
something Shell called, "a monumental achievement." 

While no detailed analysis has been made of the 
effect the 60,000 tons of unrecovered oil will have 
on the ocean, it is expected to have a profound 
impact on the Chilean and Peruvian fishing industry. 
Although Shell Oil stresses the incident took place 
75 miles from the nearest town, oil does not get 
absorbed by the ocean, but rather floats on top of 
the water indefinitely, allowing itself to drift 
with the ocean currents. 

The "Peru Current" which has been carrying some 
of the oil slick north up the coast of Chile is 
capable of carrying the oil 3,000 miles to the 
Peruvian coast. Once settled off Peru’s coast, 
the oil could pose a threat to the country 1 s 
fishing industry, its economic mainstay. 

The enormous "supertankers" in operation 
(tankers with a 200,000 ton capacity), have been 
criticized by many environmentalists as "floating 
time bombs." According to James Ridgeway in his 
book The Last Play , a supertanker carrying liquid 
natural gas would be capable of engulfing the island 
of Manhattan in flames, if a collision occurred in 
the New York harbor. 

Shell Oil is the world’s largest supertanker 
operator with 35 200,000-ton vessels averaging 
$25 million each in cost. But these tankers are 
being replaced by 300, 000- ton tankers measuring 
1,100 feet in length and fifteen stories high. 

And despite the already proven dangers of the 200,000- 
ton vessels, Exxon and various Japanese ship- 
builders have announced pland to build 500,000- 
ton models in the near future. 
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MARINES STATIONED ON A BASE IN JAPAN WIN 
BETTER CONDITIONS AFTER WORK- STOPPAGE 

OKINAWA* Japan (LN5) --Forty marines* the entire 

Motor Transport section at Camp Hague* called a 

one day work stoppage September 10 to protest 

living and working conditions at the base* 

According to a spokesperson at the People’s 
Center* the Vietnam Veteran Against the War/Winter 
Soldier Organization chapter in Okinawa* the 
strike was an ■ incredible success. "Everything 
that could he changed on Battalion level was 
changed* because people were ' organized* because 
they knew the law* and because they stuck to- 
gether,, When that happens* not even an institu- 
tion as oppressive as the Marine Corps can stand 
in a people’s way," 

The marines* ranking from private up to ser- 
geant ? had received only three days liberty be- 
tween August 3 and September 10. Plus* almost 
everyone in Motor T worked every night until 
10 :00PM- -sometimes until 2 :00AM. On September 10* 
the men were told to work the third Sunday in a 
row „ 

But it wasn’t just long working hours that 

forced the men to take action. Camp Hague was 
evaluated as "unfit for human habitation" by an 
Army inspection team in the mid-1950’s. 

The conditions on base were intolerable* ex- 
plains the People’s Center. "When it rained* the 
floors in the Motor T barracks were covered with 
puddles „ The toilets were clogged and overflowing. 
Toilet paper was as scarce as caviar for Sunday 
breakfast o" 

Then there was the mess hall 0 The People’s 
Center described* "There was no milk over fifty 
per cent of the time 0 Shortages of silverware 
were so acute that people had to wait half an 
hour in line for all utensils. Bugs ran rampant 
all over the place* and the floor was so greasy* 
it was dangerous to walk on." 

The men were also protesting orders requiring 
haircuts even when their hair lengths was well 
within Marine Corps regulations. They were pro- 
testing as well* the civilian military attire 
regulations that are standard throughout the mil- 
itary- -no sandals without socks* no earrings* no 
belt loop pants without a belt* no frayed trousers* 
no open neck shirts. 

After their refusal to work* the men met with 
the Motor Transport officer to discuss the pro- 
blems* but to no satisfaction. After the lieu- 
tenant left* the men had their own meeting. They 
drew up a two-page typewritten list of grievances 
against the company commander under Article 138 
of military law. 

Article 138 says that any enlisted man who 
feels he has been wronged by his commanding of- 
ficer can submit a 138 to "any Superior Commis^ 
sioned Officer who shall forward the complaint to 
the officer exercising general court martial jur- 
isdiction*" who in turn must forward the complaint 
to the Secretary of the branch of service involved. 
It has a much greater impact when a number of 
people file. 
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The next day* the men requested to speak with 
the commanding general and informed the command 
that they all had 138 individual complaints against 
the commanding officer. Within 24 hours* things 
started happening. 

Early the next morning* the commanding general 
was at Camp Hague making an inspection. He toured 
the men’s barracks* commenting* "My dog lives better 
than this." 

Within a few days* the men were moved into other 
barracks which were in decent shape. The mess hall 
was improved and base maintenance fixed all the toil*- 
ets and hot water systems. And now* except for a 
few people per night* everyone finishes work at 4:30PM 
sharp. And nobody works Sundays. 

The Hague civilian attire regulations are also 
somewhat changed. Open front shirts* sandals with- 
out socks* etc. are authorized. 

The men were unable to get the hair regulations 
or the regulations prohibiting earrings changed* but 
these are Marine Corps orders from Washington. That 
doesn’t mean they can’t be changed- -it just means 
that it’s going to take more than Motor T to do it. 

-30- 

[Thanks to the People ff, s Center in Okinawa] 
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MEXICAN GOVT. REPRESSION FORCES OFFICE OF 
RADICAL MAGAZINE TO SHUT DOW 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. (LNS)— The Mexican Consulate 
in Albuquerque was picketed by a group of people on 
October 2, in protest of the Mexican government's 
repression in September of the radical magazine 
"Por Que?" Similar demonstrations," organized by local 
Center for Autonomous Social Action (C. A. S.A. ) chap- 
ters, took place in San Antonio, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and Denver. 

Police stormed the Por Que? offices in Mexico 
City on September 11, destroyed all the equipment 
and arrested the people working there. Ten days later, 
all were released. But torture and the intimidation 
of those working for Por Que? has since virtually 
destroyed the publication, according to the Chicane 
Communications Center. 

The weekly magazine has reported extensively on 
liberation struggles in Mexico, particularly guerrilla 
actions. Past incidents of repression by the govern- 
ment have included the jailing of an editor several 
years ago, and preventing the distribution of 
particular issues. But the recent September 11 attack 
has been the most damaging of all. 

The date of the protests, October 2, was chosen 
because it marks the anniversary of the massacre 
at Tlatelolco in Mexico City in 1968, when hundreds 
of protestors and bystanders were killed by the 
Mexican armed forces . 

— 30 — 

[Thanks to the Chicano Communications Center for 
this story.] 
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[See graphics to go with this story.] 

20,000 RALLY IN NEW YORK TO SUPPORT 
PUERTO RICAN INDEPENDENCE: 

"WE ARE HERE TO SUPPORT THE PEOPLE OF PUERTO RICO" 

"This gathering is a beautiful expression of militant 
solidarity* We gather here in frank comradeship and 
brotherhood- -Puerto Ricans and North Americans; Afro- 
Americans, Chicanes, Asians , Indians , representatives of 
the different communities in the United States . . . 

"In this moment of historical development , the only 
possible unity among the peoples of the world will be 
the unity based on the absolute guarantee of territorial, 
integrity, self-determination, and independence of all 
nations, " _ 

— Juan Mari Bras, Secretary-General of the Puer- 
to Rican Socialist Party in a speech at the Puerto Rican 
Solidarity Day Rally , October 27, 1974. 

NEW YORK (LNS)--An enthusiastic crowd nearly filled 
Madison Square Garden's twenty thousand seats on October 
27 at a cheering, chanting, festive rally in support of 
independence for Puerto Rico. 

People came from as far away as Colorado, California 
and Puerto Rico and simultaneous support demonstrations 
took place in San Francisco and Los Angeles. The rally 
was broadcast on radio in the United States and televised 
to one million viewers in Puerto Rico. 

Juan Mari Bras, Secretary- General of the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party and the main speaker of the day, lashed 
out at the colonial domination of Puerto Rico by the 
United States government. 

"Puerto Ricans are victims of the worst colonial ex- 
ploitation both here and on the island," he said. "Puerto 
Rican workers in New York, Chicago, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, besides those in San Juan and Ponce, Mayaguez and 
Arecibo, receive the lowest salaries and face the highest 
cost of living within the economic framework of the United 
States . 

"The struggle for the. inddpBndenceiQf Puerto Rico is 
today the first and immediate battle against LI. Si imper- 
ialism. The strategic importance of Puerto Rico is deter- 
mined by the quantity of North American capital invest- 
ment in the Island, which now totals nine billion dollars, 
equaling half of its total investment in Latin America.', 
and four and one-half times the investment that the U.S. 
had in Cuba at the time of the victory of the Revolution. 

"We express to you," concluded Bras, "a greeting of 
solidarity, the fervent gratitude and the unbreakable com- 
mitment of a Puerto Rico in struggle, that--with your in- 
creasing solidarity here and throughout the world--we will 
march forward to the achievement of our immediate goal : 
the proclamation of the Independence of Puerto Rico." 

The crowd responded by chanting, "Vive Puerto Rico 
Libre" (Long Live a Free Puerto Rico) and waving banners 
and Puerto Rican flags . Some of the Spanish and English 
banners read: "Independence and Socialism Now," "Free 
Puerto Rico Now, " "We Will Win," PAsian-Americans Support 
Independence Now," and "We Demand a Stop to Racism, An 
End to Repression and a Free Puerto Rico." 


are part of occupied Mexico," he said, "and you are 
part of occupied Puerto Rico and Manhattan. " 

A wide array of singers and entertainers also 
participated in the independence rally. Included in > 
these were Lucecita Benitez, a popular and interna- 
tionally known Puerto Rican singer; El Grupo , a group 
of Latin American singers, musicians and poets who 
have performed throughout the U.S.; Pete Seeger; 

Holly Near, who wrote a new Puerto Rican verse to her 
song "No More Genocide," originally written about the 
Indochinese people; actress Vinnie Burrows; Arthur 
Banks, a black actor and playwright just released 
from prison after serving 27 months for draft resis- 
tance; Mabel Hillary, a black blues singer; and 
Groupo Taone, Puerto Rico's foremost singing group 
of the Cancion Protesta. 

Ella Baker, a black woman who was one of the 
organizers of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference and the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, received warm applause when she noted that 
"our struggle and the Puerto Rican struggle are one 
and the same." 

The crowd also responded enthusiastically when 
the Cuban ambassador to the UN arrived. Also present 
were ambassadors from the USSR, .Mongolia, Bulgaria, 
Mali, Congo, and the Organization of African Unity . 

Pedro Albizu Meneses, vice-president of the Puer- 
to Rican Peace Council and the son of the late nation- 
alist leader Pedro Albizu Campos, read in Spanish 
messages from Oscar Collazo and Rafael Cancel Miranda » 
Puerto Rican nationalists imprisoned in U.S. federal 
prisons. Three other nationalists are also in prisons-- 
Lolita Lebron, Irving Flores, and Andres Fi.guero.s-- 
and the pictures of all five floated above the central 
stage; 

Other speakers included: Virginia Collins, a 
founder of the Southern Conference Education Fund 
and a member of the Republic of New Africa; Piri 
Thomas, a writer, poet and director; Jerry Tung, mem- 
ber of the Asian Study Group; Owusu Sadaukai , former 
chairman of the African Liberation Support Committee; 
Angela Davis; Jane Fonda-, Irwin Silber of the Guard- 
ian; Barbara Riley, movement activist; Helen Sobell, 
activist and wife of Martin Sobell who was recently 
released from jail after 19 years as the Rosenberg's 
co-defendent; Chris and Joann, Asian singersactivists; 
and Geraldo Rivera, a New York journalist. 

Concluding the rally was the appearance of the 
Wounded Knee Traditional Drum and Song Group and 
members of the American Indian Movement who marched 
in to the cheering of the entire stadium. 

"We share the same ancestors and the same ideals 
of independence and freedom," noted Russell Means, 
a leader of AIM. 

Chief Philip Deer, a traditional Chief of the 
Creek Nation and a spiritual leader of the American 
Indian Movement , concluded, "We are the people of 
this country and we have a culture and we are here to 
support the Puerto Rican people." 


The speakers at the 4-hour iohgyrally represented a 
bread spectrum of political and cultural support for the 
independence of Puerto Rico. Le Anh Tu, a Vietnamese 
woman, said "If we show unity, solidarity and work hard 
at it we will make the United States keep the Paris 
Peace Agreements and will make the United States recog- 
nize an independent and free Puerto Rico. " 


k k k 

In the early morning hours of October 26 , the 
day before the rally, bombs exploded outside five 
banks in Manhattan „ No one was hurt but the blasts 
caused extensive property damage at three of the 
sites o 

About 40 minutes after the last blast went 


Gorky Gonzales of the Crusade for Justice in Colorado off, a woman phoned Associated Press and directed 
b rought greetings from his Chicano organization „ "We CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER- -CONTINUED C0N g T o 
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SECRET 


Premise 

Th- whites are hare to stay and the only way that con- 
structive c.-.ange can cor . 2 about is through then. There is no 
hope for the blacks to gain the political rights they seek 
through violence, which will only lead to chaos and increased 
opportunities for the communists. We can, by selective relaxa- 
tion of our stance toward the white regimes, encourage some 
modification of their current racial and colonial policies and 
through more substantial economic assistance to the black states 
(a total of about $5 million annually in technical assistance to 
the blaqk states) help to draw the two groups together and exert 
some influence on both for peaceful change. Our tangible interests 
form a basis for our contacts in the region, and these can be 
maintained at an acceptable political cost. 

General Posture 

We would maintain public opposition to racial repression 
but relax political isolation and economic restrictions on the 
white states. We would begin by modest indications of this 
relaxation, broadening the scope of our relations and contacts 
gradually and to some degree in response to tangible— albeit 
small and gradual-moderation of white policies. Without openly 
taking a position undermining the UK and the UK on Rhodesia, 
we would be more flexible in our attitude toward the Smith 
regime. We would take present Portuguese policies as suggest- 
ing further changes in the Portuguese territories. At the sane 


SECR ET 

titan .we would take diplomatic 3 teuu t o conv.Lr.co the ' black con 
of the area that their current liberation and majority rule 
aspirations in the south are not attainable by violence and 
that their only hope for a peaceful and prosperous future lies 
in closer relations with white-dominated states. We would 
emphasize our belief that closer relations will help to bring 
change in the white states. We would give increased and mere 
flexible economic aid to black states of the area to focus their 
attention on their internal development and to give them a 
■motive to cooperate in reducing tensions. We would encourage 
economic assistance from South Africa to the developing black 
nations . 

This option accepts, at least over a 3 to 5 year period, 
the prospect of unrequited U.S. initiatives toward the whites 
and some opposition from the blacks in order to develop an 
atmosphere conducive to change in white attitudes through 
persuasion and erosion. To encourage this change in white 
attitudes, we would Indicate our willingness to accept political 
arrangements short of guaranteed progress toward majority rule, 
provided that they assure broadened political participation in 
some form by the whole population. 

The various elements of the option would stand as a whole 
and approval of the option would not constitute approval of in- 
dividual elements out of this context. 

Operational Examples : 

— Enforce arms embargo against South Africa but with 
liberal treatment of equipment which could serve cither military 
or civilian purposes. 

-- rera-.xt v.S. naval call.-, in South Africa with arrange - 
-ants for non-discrimination t award U.S. personnel in organized 
activity ashore; authorize routine use of airfields. 

-- Retain tracking stations in South Africa as long a:, 

— Remove constraints on EXIM Bank facilities for South 
Africa; actively encourage US exports and facilitate US in- 
vestment consistent with the Foreign Direct Investment Program. 

— Conduct selected exchange programs with South Africa 
in all categories, including military. 

— Without changing the U.S. legal position that South 
African occupancy of South West Africa is illegal, we would 
play down the issue and encourage accommodation between South 
Africa and the UN. 

— On Rhodesia, retain consulate; gradually relax 
sanctions (e.g. hardship exceptions for chrome) and consider 
eventual recognition. 

— Continue arms embargo on Portuguese territories, but 
give more liberal treatment to exports of dual purpose equipment. 

-- Encourage trade and investment in Portuguese territories; 
full EXIM Bank facilities. 

— Establish flexible aid programs in the black states of 
the region; respond to reasonable requests for purchase of non- 
sophisticated arms but seek no change in Conte amendment. 

-- Towards African insurgent movements take public position 
that U.S. opposes use of force in racial confrontation. Continue 
humanitarian assistance to refugees. 

Increase information and exchange activities in both 
whi'/'and black states. SECRET 




TOP RIGHT: South African men practicing 
shaveling before entering the gold mines 
of South Africa, 

THIS CAN BE USED WITH THE STQRY ON PAGE 1. 
CREDIT: James Stanfield 


LEFT: Copies o£ three pages of the secret .National 
Security study memorandum #39. This study ^pre- 
pared by Henry Kissinger, instituted a covert plan 
for the U.S. backing of white racist African re- 
gimes, It has been the basis of U S foreign 
policy towards Africa since 1969. 

THIS GOES WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1„ 


BOTTOM RIGHT: African liberation soldier. 
THIS CAN BE USED WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 1. 
CREDIT: Chrxster Themptander/LNS 
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TOP RIGHT o Former Saigon Finance Minister, 
Nguyen Huu Chau., addressing part of a 
C c a s ter- -C on fer exit e to the World Bank, in 
Paris, October 17 0 The quote on the back 
b an. n e ' i b e t w e e n t h e ci r a w i n gs of K 1 s s i n g e r an d 
World Bank President MaNamara, is from a 
member. of the Saigon administration- -"Amer- 
ican as a Is as necessary to the South Viet- 
namese economy as drugs to an addict •" The 
foreground posters illustrate corruption 
charges against Thieui- -purchase of residen- 
rs , bermVn 5 s iert,i'iser 5^ :,t u > at lory 
heroin traffic, and traffic in rice in cen- 
tral VUetnamo 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 4 0 
CRED IT o Rosette Coryeli/LNS 
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MIDDLE RIGHT : Photo of an 80,000 ton capacity oil 
supertanker o The supertanker that leaked one 
third its oil off the coast of southern Chile 
ca- two and one half times this size 0 

CAN GO* WITH STORY ON PAGE 8„ 

CREDIT 1 ENVIRONMENTAL ACT1GW/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: MacMillan workers, 
of h er ' pub 11 shing tampan 1 es . a, 
have been picketing MacMillan 
Cqo since they fired LOO work 
came the day after a . x un cl 

f O JT( f: 

GOES WITH STORY ON F TiE 0 


BOTTOM RIGHT:: Robert McNamara, President of the World CREDIT: INS 
Ba nko He war formerly the Secretary of Defense, and be- 
fore shat, President of Ford Motor Co„ 

CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 4 0 
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